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(1) The Call of Nature. 
(2 Imitation of Nature not good art. 
(3) Decorative Painting — its arbitrary 
Nature. 



interpretation of 



By RANDALL REEDE 



NATURE AND DECORATIVE ART 



EVERY one has felt the call of 
the great out-of-doors, the 
wide sunlit spaces of the sea 
and the mountain. All these things 
have called to the heart of every 
man demanding that they shall be 
seen and loved, touched and appreci- 
ated. Especially does this call come 
to the hearts of the city-pent mil- 
lions of modern civilization. Yet this 
need is felt more poignantly by the 
artist than by any of his fellow-men. 
So poignantly in fact, that he must 
needs take sketching block and pen- 
cil in hand and make sketches of 
the bits of landscape that have at- 
tracted his fancy, or, if he be a 
poet, set them down in the color of 
beautiful words with his pen [for 
we must not forget that a true poet 
is also an artist] . or, if he be a 
musician and a great musician, he 
will give us that marvelous tone 
description of a sun-warmed wood- 
land glade in the music of Vwpres- 
midi d'un faune. The eccentric 
tonal vibrations of which — beside 
presenting an imaginative picture 
of a forest interior — also lend a 
novel realism to the scene by almost 
imitating the drone of bees and the 
crackling of falling leaves and other 
sun-charmed sounds of the woods. 
[Yes, de Bussy is a painter as well 
as a musician.] 

Thus we see that in music, paint- 
ing and poetry Nature is the chief 
motif. Yet if the artist be a real 
artist he does not imitate Nature 
in his sketches, his poems or his 
symphonies. In sketching from 
Nature, unless he be making a 
mere accurate study of a tree [as a 
fine finger exercise] he does not 
take pains to draw branch for 
branch, trunk for trunk as in Na- 
ture, especially if the tree he is 
drawing has an unpleasing shape 
in Nature, or if the shape does not 
conform to the mood the artist 
wishes to express. For there is but 
one reality to the artist — that of 
Beauty. And it is his mission in 
life to translate life into terms of 
beauty, as Whistler has wisely 



pointed out. Nature is not always 
beautiful. But she has beautiful 
or shall we say decorative moments 
when her lines and composition 
and color make a faultless sym- 
phony to the eye. As Whistler puts 
it: How many people will rave 
over a "silly sunset" who fail to 
see the subtler beauty of a mist- 
rapt river, simply because one is 
gaudy and varied in color and the 
other more or less monotone! Yet 
the true artist, while not the slave 
and imitator of Nature, has a 
priest-like reverence for her every 
mood and whim and is always her 
ceaseless student and observer. For 
only by studying the beauty of the 
outer world can we come to an un- 
derstanding of world cults in our- 
selves. It is because a man has 
painted a number of actual studies 
from Nature that he is able to paint 
his own fine ideal or imaginative 
landscape. In other words, we must 
first learn all our master has got 
to teach us before we can go beyond 
him or try to improve on him, and 
most things in Nature cannot be 
improved on in themselves — it is 
only by rearranging them. No art- 
ist can draw the figure of a man to 
look more beautiful than he is con- 
structed by the master-hand of 
God. The only way an artist can 
improve on Nature is in his com- 
position or decorative grouping of 
figures or trees, in a landscape. In 
other words, composition is the test 
of an artist's imagination. A 
knowledge of anatomy is absolutely 
essential in drawing the nude hu- 
man figure and as anatomy must 
be always the same there is very 
little difference between the ana- 
tomical drawings of Raphael or 
those of Michelangelo. But when 
we come to figure paintings or 
groups, etc., we notice that it is the 
individual way of composing a 
picture that gives to each artist his 
peculiar originality and differing 
character. The great masters were 
always the high-priests and pro- 
found students of Nature, hence. 



they were great artists. Only 
small minds ignore what they can- 
not understand and we must re- 
member that it is only by under- 
standing light effects out-of-doors 
that one learns to paint landscape 
and by understanding anatomical 
construction that one can paint that 
miracle of the imagination, the Last 
Judgment. 

There is, however, a distinct 
branch of art that apparently for- 
swears any allegiance to the natural 
world, namely Decoration. The 
decorator designs his fantastic grif- 
fins, dragons and Howo birds with- 
out the least care as to their being 
true to natural types. The decora- 
tor does away with all thought of 
out-door atmospheric effects. He 
forgets the natural necessity for 
chiaroscuro and — if he be a moral 
decorator — he paints flat designs 
on flat walls and thus preserves 
the wallness of a wall. Whereas the 
landscape painter with nature for 
his mentor would strive for per- 
spective, the exact opposite effect. 
Yet even arbitrary and conventional 
designs get their rudimentary in- 
spiration and suggestions origin- 
ally from nature. So let the deco- 
rator be more reverential in future 
toward her action. The Egyptians 
worshiped her as Isis and be it re~ 
membered that Egyptians were 
among the world's greatest deco- 
rators. 

No, do not fear, young art student, 
that because you are true to nature 
you will lose your imagination and 
originality. The only thing that 
will dull your imagination is lack 
of practical use and your original- 
ity will be in proportion to your 
earnest study, that is, provided you 
have any originality at all. 

Two roads lie before you in art: 
to become a decorative or a natural- 
istic painter. Which will you be? 
One can yet be true to nature and 
be a decorator and one can be a 
naturalistic or realistic painter and 
yet treat his motifs in a decorative 
manner. 
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